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PREFACE 


ONE OF THE MAJOR PROBLEMS facing any technical assistance 
program is the absorption of the proferred skills and knowledge 
within the recipient country. All too often the revitalizing 
influence is lost because no adequate machinery has been pro- 
vided to carry on after the experts have departed or the pilot 
projects have been completed. Rotting docks and silt-filled ports, 
abandoned roads and grass-covered airstrips, built at great ex- 
pense for emergency use during the last war, may be found all 
over the world—mute testimony to the fact that no improve- 
ment, however sound in itself, has lasting validity unless it be 
integrated into the total economy and social life of the country. 

The “Bolivian Operation,” as it has come to be called, is an 
attempt to make a frontal attack on this problem. Recognizing 
that sound administration is a prerequisite to efficient operation 
and to essential continuity, the United Nations Technical Assis- 
tance Mission to Bolivia focused on this question. Its bold and 
far-reaching recommendations, which are described in detail 
in the following pages, represent the first attempt by the United 
Nations, or any technical assistance agency for that matter, to 
streamline the governmental machinery of an underdeveloped 
country while at the same time helping it to solve its social and 
economic problems. The acceptance by the Bolivian people of 
these recommendations, which might have been regarded as in- 
terference in their internal affairs, is a tribute to the sincerity of 
their desire for self-improvement. 

The author of this article was a member of the United Na- 
tions Mission to Bolivia and has had long experience in the 
fields of public management and resource development. A mem- 
ber of the staff of the National Resources Board in the late 
1930’s, he has also written State Planning and Economic Devel- 
opment in the South (Washington, National Planning Associa- 
tion, 1949). Dr. Lepawsky is Professor of Political Science at the 
University of Alabama, at present Visiting Professor at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley. He is a consultant to the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration. 

ANNE WINSLOW 


March 1952 Editor 
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The Bolivian Operation 


New Trends 
in Technical Assistance 


By ALBERT LEPAWSKY 


BOLIVIA IS A NATION 
of over 3,000,000 people, most of whom are descended from 
those who “discovered” America several thousand years before 
Columbus arrived. Its 412,000 square miles lie in the 
middle of South America, completely landlocked as an after- 
math of several disastrous wars during the nineteenth and 
early part of the twentieth centuries.’ 


While Bolivia is one of a large number of countries which 
have received international technical assistance from the 
United Nations, it offers a unique case study in international 
technical aid. For the first time, the United Nations is at- 
tempting to help a Member state not only to improve its basic 
economy but also to achieve stability in its governmental 
management. Toward this end, the United Nations has pro- 
posed, and Bolivia has accepted, an arrangement for the as- 
signment of foreign administrative experts to high-level posi- 
tions in the Bolivian civil service. The task of these experts, 
who are to be nominated by the United Nations but selected 


During this period, territorial losses to each of five neighboring nations 
totaled 492,000 square miles, an area larger by almost 20 per cent than 
present-day Bolivia. oo Pando Gutierrez, Bolivia y el Mundo (La Paz, 
1947), Vol. I, Ch. 
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by and responsible solely to the Bolivian government, is to ol 
perform duties at the under-secretary level in each of the sewers 
Bolivian ministries and at the same time to assist in developing iltituc 
a competent and experienced Bolivian civil service. few h 

The “Bolivian Operation,” as it is termed in official circles, -— 


extends into all of the key functions of economic development, | yi ¢] 
social welfare, and public administration, a trilogy which | of ves 
describes the broadening concept of United Nations technical | needs 
assistance. It is based upon an unprecedented bilateral agree. | the ™ 
ment between the United Nations and a Member state, pro- hc, Fe 
viding for an initial five-year program as the basis of a still fm 
longer-range development plan. Those responsible for this 


y many 
program believe that 
after centuries of slow, intermittent and precarious advance the Pa 
Bolivian economy has now reached a point in its development eke « 





from which, under favourable governmental auspices, progress | tion : 
could be spectacularly rapid . . . a solution, or even a partial | rates 
solution of the problem created by constantly fluctuating official | indus 
policy and erratic administration would make it possible to | 


telescope into a single generation or less the economic and social pod 
advance that will otherwise involve a slow progression over - 
many decades.? and 
| profi 

Many of the potentialities for effective action are present | Eurc 
in Bolivia. There are few countries of the same size which | of Ps 
have a greater abundance of natural resources. At the mo- _ 
ment, however, the Bolivian people as a whole derive limited | *8° 
benefit from this bounty of nature. In per capita income, | 
Bolivia ranks but fifty-fifth among the seventy countries of | ihe 
the world. In the words of a Bolivian metaphor, Bolivia is | +,); 
“A Beggar sitting on a chair of Gold.’”* | _ 
| Nort. 


* Report of the United Nations Mission of Technical Assistance to Bolivia "Re 
(New York, United Nations, 1951), p. 2. te : 


* Ibid., p. 1. 
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Lying not far below the equator, it 
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‘covers a territory that embraces wide areas of land at many 


ping | | altitudes varying from the luxuriant Oriente which averages a 


rcles, 
nent, 
hich 
nical 


“few hundred feet above sea level to the arid Altiplano that 
| spreads endlessly between the highest ranges of the Andes at an 
devation of over 13,000 feet. It enjoys conditions of climate and 
| il that make possible the cultivation of almost every variety 
of vegetable or animal product. There are few material human 


| needs that could not be satisfied by proper use of the rich soils, 





ree. | the mineralized rocks, the flowing waters of the Bolivian Repub- 


pro- 
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| lic. Food, shelter, clothing, power; all are available. There would 
seem to be no material reasons to prevent the people of Bolivia 
from living a life of reasonable comfort and contentment for 


many generations to come.* 


Paradoxically, however, the great majority of the people 
eke out a precarious living by subsistence farming. The na- 


| tion as a whole is burdened with some of the world’s highest 


rates of inflation, illiteracy and infant mortality. The primary 
industry and primary source of income for the country is the 
production and export of tin, control of which is concen- 
trated mainly in the hands of a few large owners, Bolivian 
and foreign, who, in the past have invested much of their 
profit abroad.® The gulf between the small, wealthy, educated, 
Europeanized segment of the population and the vast majority 
of peasant Indians, “still living in isolation from modern civil- 
ization, speaking their ancient languages, maintaining their 
age-old customs and superstitions, wearing, their traditional 
costumes,””* is one of the widest in South America. 


‘ Ibid. 


| "Bolivia supplies about 20 per cent of the world’s production of this 


mineral. 

*See Arthur P. Whitaker, The United States and South America: The 
Northern Republics (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1948), p. 22. 
"Report of the United Nations Mission of Technical Assistance to Bolivia, 
op. cit., p. 2. 
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stability. In the past ten years, Bolivia has had nine major 


revolutions. None of its Presidents has served out his consti. | 


tutional term of office during the last twenty-five years. There 


have been eighteen Ministers of Labor in four years; eight | 


Ministers of Finance in eighteen months. 


Bolivians are now becoming fully conscious of both their 
deficiencies and their potentialities. A hard-pressed and 
harassed people, they are anxiously awaiting international 
technical aid. Situated in the heart of the South American 
continent, which itself suffers from a general political insta- 
bility and from poverty amidst plenty, Bolivia is, in a sense, 
typical of the less developed half of the world. Typical but 
impatient. Impatient and volatile. On the world’s map of 
strategic target areas requiring international technical as- 
sistance, Bolivia deserves high priority. 


Economic and social imbalance is paralleled by political in. | 
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BOLIVIA WAS INTERESTED 


their | in international aid of a technical character even before the 
and | current United Nations technical assistance program was 
ional | launched. Bolivians had long been accustomed to foreign 


rican | 

nsta- 

ense, 
but 

p of 
as- 


engineers and technicians at work in their country’s profitable 
tin mines. Moreover, technical advice had been rendered by 
representatives of international authorities in Bolivia as well 
as in other underdeveloped countries long before the United 
Nations was founded. At the end of World War I, the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, established at the same time as 
the League of Nations, began to provide technical advice and 
consulting services on labor legislation to nations lacking the 


' requisite experience in this field. These services continued in- 


— 


termittently throughout the period of the League, and it is 
interesting to note that the labor expert on the 1950 United 
Nations Technical Assistance Mission to Bolivia had also 
served in 1939, and again in 1943, on similar missions in 
Bolivia. 


Moreover, Bolivia has been much surveyed by national 


' experts not connected with international organizations. Two of 


the best known of the pre-United Nations special surveys 
were the mission headed by Professor Edwin Kemmerer of 
Princeton University, which in 1928 surveyed the Bolivian 
system of public finance, and the United States Economic 
Mission (the Bohan Mission), which in 1942 studied the pos- 
sibilities of economic development, especially in the fields of 
transportation and agriculture. The work of both of these 
missions had resulted in specific reforms and in the establish- 
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ment of certain administrative agencies, the first in the | 





reorganization of the banking and fiscal machinery and the - 
second in the establishment of the Bolivian Development - 
Corporation. But Bolivians have long wondered when all of | - 
these specialized efforts would be applied to the totality of _ 
their rich resources and when effective technical measures | _ 
would be used to achieve a genuinely sound economy or to in ¢ 
solve the persistent social and political problems which con- Figs 
tinued to plague the Bolivian people. 

Indeed, one of the main reasons for Bolivia’s adherence to | the 
the United Nations was the expectation that a more effective ; I 
form of technical aid in the economic and social realm would a 
constitute one of the main privileges of membership and the —e 
further conviction that domestic political tranquillity and on 
world peace were directly dependent upon economic develop- i 
ment and the raising of standards of living in their own and eg 
in the other underdeveloped countries of the world. When the inci 


United Nations Charter, based upon the Dumbarton Oaks , Nat 
Proposals of 1944, was drafted at San Francisco in 1945, the 


Bolivian delegate stated that his government “considers that | “ 
the maintenance of permanent peace and the development of | and 
international good-neighborliness depend on insuring positive | a 
conditions of well-being for the great masses of the peoples | org: 
represented in the future Organization ....”° In the name of | reg: 
his government, he therefore submitted detailed proposals for | Thi 
the establishment of an Economic and Social Council to im- | refl 
plement this objective and specifically “to achieve concerted laa 


action destined to promote the economic development, the 
industrialization, and the raising of the standard of living of {+ | 


the less favored nations as well as the protection of the inter- acu 
* Documents of the United Nations Conference on International Organ- nag 
ization, San Francisco, 1945 (London and New York, United Nations | *Se 
Information Organizations, 1945), Vol. III, p. 581. “ 

ea 
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national rights of man, the perfecting of social security and 
the provision of the material opportunities for work, the solu- 
tion of problems of health and population and others of a 
similar nature.”® The Charter provisions establishing the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (Chapter IX) were finally drafted 
in different terms but with the same general intention; and 
with this Charter provision as a basis, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations has proceeded to establish a compre- 
hensive system of technical assistance services, under which 
the Bolivian project is now functioning. 


In the immediate postwar years, political and economic 
conditions in Bolivia worsened. Succeeding governments were 
beset by a multitude of problems, ranging from a declining 
world market for tin and mounting inflation to general strikes 
and civil outbreaks. Recognizing the need for outside assistance 
in dealing with these indications of a serious economic and 
social situation, the Bolivian government turned to the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. Assistance was solicited 
from the International Monetary Fund for the control of 
inflation and foreign exchange difficulties, and from the Food 
and Agriculture Organization for a study of the possibilities 
of increasing agricultural production, while the competent 
organs of the United Nations were asked for technical aid 
regarding such social problems as the coca chewing habit.’® 
This urgent search for a solution to individual problems still 
reflected a pattern of specialized aid in particular circum- 


stances. 


By the autumn of 1948 the United Nations had become 
acutely conscious of the need for a more coordinated over-all 


*Ibid., p. 586. Italics deleted. 

"See United Nations Report of the Commission of Enquiry of the Coca 
Leaf, May 1950. Economic and Social Council, Official Records, Fifth 
Year: Twelfth Session, Special Supplement No. 1, October 1950. 
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approach in its efforts to aid underdeveloped countries."* The 
General Assembly asked the Economic and Social Council 
and the specialized agencies to “give further and urgent con- 
sideration to the whole problem of the economic develop. 
ment of under-developed countries, in all its aspects,.”™ 
At the same time, the Assembly appropriated $288,000 for 
technical assistance for economic development and authorized 


the organization of international teams consisting of experts pro- 
vided by or through the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies for the purpose of advising those governments [which 
requested such services] in connexion with their economic de- 
velopment programmes.® 


Genesis of the Keenleyside Mission 


In January and February 1949, the prospects for a general 
technical assistance mission to Bolivia were discussed by Edu- 
ardo Anze Matienzo, Permanent Representative of Bolivia 
to the United Nations, and Ansgar Rosenborg, Special As- 
sistant to David Owen, the Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of the Department of Economic Affairs. In an informal 
memorandum of 18 February 1949, submitted to Mr. Owen, 
Dr. Anze Matienzo solicited United Nations technical assist- 
ance for his country on the following subjects: (1) The con- 
ditions which affect the economic development of Bolivia in 
the fields of agriculture, mining, petroleum exploitation, and 
hydro-electric industry; (2) the connected social problems, 
primarily those affecting the education and health of the 


% See “Technical Assistance for Economic Development: Program of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies,” International Conciliation, 
No. 457 (January 1950), pp. 3-48, 

* General Assembly Resolution 198 (III), 4 December 1948. 


% General Assembly Resolution 200 (III), 4 December 1948. 
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The Indian population; and (3) the practical means, of an ad- 
neil | ministrative order and relative to the public finances, to pro- 
on- | mote the economic and social development of the country. 


| | 
a In March 1949, Mr. Owen instructed G. Martinez-Caba- 
nas, who was in charge of the headquarters of the United 


* | Nations Economic Commission for Latin America, at Santi- 

| ago de Chile, to visit La Paz, the capital of Bolivia, for the 
sro. | purpose of securing a more detailed official definition of the 
zed | scope of the Bolivian request. Another period of domestic 
ich | tension, starting with disorders in the mining regions of Boli- 


de- | via, intervened; and there was further delay occasioned by 
the fact that the request for a general technical assistance 
mission was diverted by the government into a special re- 
quest for the study of the mining industry and of miners’ 


ion 
wages. 

ral In July 1949 President Mamerto Urriolagoitia sent his per- 
ju. { sonal representative to Secretary-General Trygve Lie to reopen 
via | the subject of a more general mission, and in August Dr. Anze 
As. | Matienzo continued these conversations with Mr. Lie. In 
in | September the scope of the proposed mission was outlined in 
nal | greater detail. Finally, on 13 October 1949 an aide-mémoire 
en, - was drafted under which the Secretary-General agreed to 
st- send his personal representative on a preparatory mission in 
m- | order to consult with the Bolivian government and in order 
in to plan “a long-term programme of practical action by which 
nd the appropriate technical services of the United Nations and 
ns, the specialized agencies might be ranged beside those of the 


he Bolivian Government for the purpose of furthering the long- 
term economic development of that country.” 


the 
om, | Carter Goodrich, Professor of Economics at Columbia Uni- 


versity, was selected as head of this preparatory mission, and 
on 10 November 1949, Mr. Owen directed Dr. Goodrich to 
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proceed to Bolivia and to report his recommendations. Joined 
by Eduardo Duran of the Department of Social Affairs of 
the United Nations and by Louis M. Swenson of the Econo- 
mic Commission for Latin America, Professor Goodrich 
traveled and conferred extensively in Bolivia for a period of 
two weeks. On 25 November 1949 a Provisional Agreement 
was signed at La Paz by Dr. Goodrich, as the representative 
of the Secretary-General, and by the Bolivian Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs and of Finance, representing the Bolivian gov- 
ernment. It provided for the sending to Bolivia as soon as pos- 
sible of a technical mission. In addition to the Head of the 
Mission, it was to be composed of experts in the following 
fields: (1) taxation and public finance; (2) fiscal administra- 
tion; (3) mining production; (4) transportation; (5) sources 
of electric power production; (6) labor legislation and its 
application; (7) social welfare; (8) standard of living; 
(9) public education and educational programs; (10) agri- 
cultural soils; (11) cotton cultivation; and (12) irrigation. 


During the next three months, with the assistance of the 
United Nations Secretariat and of the specialized agencies, 
the following experts were recruited for the Bolivian Mission: 


J. Houston Angus of South Africa, a United Nations con- 
sultant on power problems—as electric-power expert for 
the Mission. 

David Blelloch of the United Kingdom, a former staff mem- 
ber of the International Labour Office—as labor expert. 
Leon H. E. Coursin of France, Director-General of Public 
Works of the French Ministry of Overseas Affairs—as 

transportation expert. 

Donald W. Gilfillan of the United States, Technical Consult- 
ant to the Food and Agriculture Organization—as irrigation 
expert. 

Richard Goode of the United States, Assistant Professor of 
Economics at the University of Chicago—as taxation expert. 
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Carl Fritzle of Switzerland, Technical Consultant to the Food 
and Agriculture Organization—as tropical crops expert. 
Hugh L. Keenleyside of Canada, Deputy Minister of Re- 

sources and Development of Canada—as Head of Mission. 

Albert Lepawsky of the United States, Professor of Public 
Administration at the University of Alabama—as fiscal ex- 
pert. 

John Lindberg of Sweden, Professor of Economics at Prince- 
ton University—as expert on standard of living. 

Helge G. Lorentzen of Denmark, Under-Secretary of the 
Ministry of Labor and Housing of Denmark—as social wel- 
fare expert. 

Lucas Ortiz Benitez of Mexico, Chief of Rural Education in 
the Mexican Ministry of Education—as education expert. 

Theodore R. Seldenrath of the Netherlands, Professor of Min- 
ing at the Delft Institute of Technology—as mining expert. 

R. Earl Storie of the United States, of the Division of Soils at 
the University of California—as soils expert. 


While in Bolivia, the Mission was joined by two additional 
experts: 

Henry S. Kernan of the United States, a forestry consultant 
to governmental agencies in the United States—as forestry 
expert. 

G. C. Monture of Canada, Chief of the Mineral Resources 
Division of the Department of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys of Canada—as expert in mining economics. 


In accordance with the understanding arrived at between 
the Bolivian government and the United Nations, the Mission 
was directed to 


aid the Government of Bolivia in its task of drawing up a con- 
crete programme of economic and social development taking 
into consideration the short-term economic and social problems 
confronting Bolivia and the broader and long-term aspects in- 
volved. In particular, the Mission is to present definite views 
on how further technical assistance may be rendered through 
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the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies to help the 
Government in the implementation of such recommendations 
as the Mission may make.!4 


Field Activities of the Mission 


By 17 April 1950, most of the members of the Mission, 
including the Chief of the Mission, had met in New York 
with staff members of the United Nations Secretariat for 
consultation and briefing, although some of the Mission ex- 
perts had already been engaged during the previous weeks 
in compiling basic data for the work they were to do subse- 
quently in Bolivia. On 21 April the main body of the Mission 
left New York.”® The first formal meeting as an independent 
Mission in the field was held the next day at Arequipa, Peru, 
where the Mission remained for two days for acclimatization 
to the altitude of the Altiplano. The Mission then went on to 
La Paz, where it reported to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
on 27 April and to the President and his Cabinet on 28 April. 


Headquarters were established in a separate and convenient 
building provided by the government, and the Mission re- 
mained at work mainly in La Paz and its immediate sur- 
roundings for approximately one month, after which there 


™* Aide-Mémoire, 13 April 1950. 

* Besides Dr. Monture and Dr. Kernan, who joined the Mission some 
time later, Mr. Gilfillan joined the main body at Arequipa, Peru, and 
Drs. Ortiz and Seldenrath arrived in La Paz shortly after the Mission 
started its work there. The Mission was also accompanied by four United 
Nations staff members: Manuel Mesa of Mexico, as Substantive Secre- 
tary; Frank Pinto of Cuba, as Administrative Officer; Juan Rodriguez 
of the United States, as Interpreter-Translator; and Cora Wyman of 
the United States, as Bilingual Secretary. Mrs. P. R. Kidd of Canada 
was with the Mission throughout as Secretary to the Head of the Mis- 
sion and as Administrative Assistant; and after Dr. Mesa’s departure 
to resume his regular duties in the Secretariat, Mrs. Kidd became Acting 
Substantive Secretary. Following Mr. Pinto’s departure, the Secretariat 
assigned Arnold Khavkine of France, as Administrative Officer. Muriel 
Clark of Canada was also later assigned as a Secretary. 
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began extended field surveys by individual Mission members 
or groups of members working on related topics. A total of 
350 man-days, representing 20 per cent of the total time 
spent in Bolivia, were spent in the field, away from the region 
of La Paz. Every major center in the country was visited and 
the rest of the country was thoroughly sampled. Practically 
every important agricultural region was inspected and soil 
samples were collected. All of the large, most of the medium 
and many of the small mines were visited, managers and 
workers were interviewed, and housing and living conditions 
were studied. Conferences were held and statistics gathered 
in every departmental (state) capital, in a large number of 
other cities, in numerous rural centers and in some of the 
semi-autonomous Indian communities. Leaders of virtually 
every political party, of the major industries, of various labor 
unions, and of many educational and religious institutions 
were consulted. 


At the capital itself, Mission members were in almost daily 
touch with their opposite numbers in the government. The 
Chief of the Mission held weekly meetings with the President, 
and the Mission experts met frequently with members of the 
Cabinet and their principal staff. The government provided 
clerical, stenographic, secretarial, messenger, chauffeur and 
translating staff totaling ten persons, and contributed exten- 
sively in services and in funds toward the local expenses of the 
Mission. Travel facilities ranging from muleback to military 
aircraft were made available. Bolivian civil servants gave 
freely of their time and gladly joined in on field trips. Boli- 
vian leaders and citizens were cordial and the Mission was 
made as comfortable in its arduous work as the resources of 
the country would permit. 


One incident which occurred illustrates both the nature of 
the physical difficulties confronting the Mission and the ex- 
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tent to which the Bolivian government placed its facilities at 
the disposal of the Mission. One of the Mission’s field parties, 
stranded by floods in the jungles of the lowlands, was located 
by Bolivian reconnaissance aircraft after making its position 
known by spelling the letters “U.N.” with jungle foliage on 
a background of mosquito netting, and was then supplied by 
air-drop from aircraft of the governmentally-owned Bolivian 
Development Corporation. 


The Mission’s work went steadily forward, in spite of inter- 
mittent civil disorders, rumored and actual political plots, 
suppressive police action and emergency military measures, 
one general strike and one declaration of a domestic state of 
siege. The newspapers, ordinarily inclined to engage in a cer- 
tain measure of controversy, were very United Nations-minded 
in their general reporting and were reserved and helpful in 
their specific reporting concerning the Mission. The United 
Nations flag continued throughout to be flown (not on the 
Mission’s own initiative, it should be noted) on the topmost 
mast of the tall Sucre Palace Hotel where the members of the 
Mission resided. It is perhaps not too much to say that the 
United Nations Mission was one of the most popular “public 
authorities” in Bolivia. 

Regional and local leaders and groups requested and re- 
ceived, wherever possible, the time and attention of the Mis- 
sion and its members, as they made their way across the 
country. On one occasion, in Trinidad, the remote capital of 
the rich Beni, the Chief of the Mission and a party of Mis- 
sion members, after an arduous day of work and travel, were 
approached by a shy delegation from the local chapter of 
the Rotary International and were requested to attend the 
weekly meeting. The subject for the evening was how to save 
the cattle population of the Beni, half of which die from 
hoof-and-mouth and related diseases. The meeting was a 
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| model of serious and scientific discussion which civic clubs 
in other parts of the world could well emulate. On another 
geasion a delegation of Indian Chiefs visited one of the 
field parties of the Mission, asked whether this was the group 
which had come from beyond the borders of Bolivia to bring 
peace and blessings to their people and wished the Mission 
Godspeed in its work. 


Harsh as the work in Bolivia might have been for some of 
the members of the Mission, it was with affection and hope 
for the Bolivian people and with some regret that the main 
body of the Mission left on 11 August 1950. The official 
headquarters was closed on 24 August, and by the middle of 
September the last expert had left Bolivia for New York. 
There, the Chief of the Mission continued to work with a 
nucleus of Mission members through September and October. 
The final Report of the Mission was completed and submitted 
to the Secretary-General by the end of the year and was 
published in 1951.*° 


"Report of the United Nations Mission of Technical Assistance to Boli- 
a, op. cit. 
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An Experiment is Launched 


THE REPORT OF THE 
Keenleyside Mission discloses the same general elements of 
economic and social imbalance in Bolivia which have been 
found to characterize other underdeveloped areas of the 
world,’” with an added ingredient emphasizing the factor of 
governmental or administrative insufficiency. 


Findings of the Mission 


Without going into the details of the Bolivian Report, the 
major findings include the following: (1) Less than two per 
cent of the total land area is under cultivation. “By and large, 
the major concentration of inhabitants is at present on the 
land least capable of providing them with a good living while 
great areas of good land are relatively unpopulated.”** The 
result is that the cultivated land is exhausted by over-use and 
soil erosion is steadily eating away the surface soil. “The agri- 
cultural methods and tools of the population are primitive; 
the population itself has remained persistently immobile and 
is almost completely illiterate.”*® (2) Land ownership is fre- 
quently concentrated and the system of peonage is widely 
prevalent. In many cases “titles and boundaries are now in 4 


See, for example, Gordon R. Clapp, “An Approach to Economic 
Development: A Summary of the Reports of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Survey Mission for the Middle East,” International Conciliation, 
No. 460 (April 1950), p. 207. 

* Report of the United Nations Mission of Technical Assistance to Boli- 
via, op. cit., p. 53. 

* Ibid. 
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chaotic state and may become the subject of endless litigation 
as land values increase.”*° (3) There is a striking gap between 
the standard -of living of the rich and the poor. (4) The 
middle-income skill group is far too restricted to furnish the 
necessary technical and administrative leadership for the eco- 
nomic and social development of the country. (5) The status 
and neglect of the Indian population have created special 
problems. Between one-half and two-thirds of this group are 
peasants living outside the money economy. The remainder 
constitute the poorer sections of the urban population. They 
are for the most part unassimilated into modern urban life and 
as a result, “family life is unstable, the incidence of alcoholism 
and venereal disease is high, even the most rudimentary notions 
of domestic hygiene are lacking, and a large proportion of the 
children are born out of wedlock.”** (6) Inflation is excep- 
tionally severe. While reliable price indexes are not available, 
some indication can be gathered from the cost of living index 
of La Paz: 1937=100, 1950=850. (7) Tax adminstration is 
inefficient, complex and inadequate. “This situation grows 
partly out of the intricate nature of the tax system, partly out 
of poor administrative organization and personnel policies, 
and partly out of the lack of a tradition of voluntary com- 
pliance with tax laws.”*? (8) Governmental management is 
highly unstable. “The technical qualifications and practical 
capacity of many of the officials do not appear to reach a very 
high level . . . There is no general system of merit selection 
or permanent tenure.”** Many posts are filled without refer- 


* Ibid., p. 66. : 
"Ibid., pp. 106-107. Health and education data are almost entirely 


absent from the Report. The Mission did not include any health expert. 
Shortly before the completion of its activities Unesco concluded an 
agreement with the government of Bolivia for a comprehensive educa- 
tional mission. The Keenleyside Mission, therefore, decided that it 
would be appropriate to hold the study by the education expert, Dr. 
Ortiz, for inclusion in the Unesco Report. Ibid., p. v. 

"Ibid., p. 25. 

" Ibid., p. 8. 
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ence to formal training or other qualifications, and salaries 
are extremely low. 


The over-all picture is described as follows in the Keenley. 
side Report: 


Agriculture is stagnant, and foodstuffs and raw materials that 
could be produced at home are being imported. The mining 
industry has reached a point at which, unless confidence can be 
created and considerable capital invested, a period of serious 
decline seems imminent. Oil and hydro-electric energy cannot 
be adequately developed because the available resources have not 
even been surveyed. A large part of the population is illiterate and 
ill, and infant mortality is appallingly high. Existing highways 
and railroads are decaying for lack of maintenance, at the same 
time as ambitious new projects are being initiated. Meanwhile the 
country passes from crisis to crisis and from revolution to revo- 
lution. 


While much the same could be said about other under- 
developed parts of the world, the Bolivian Report is unique in 
its attempt to find some focal point at which to break the 
various bonds which constrict Bolivian life. Technical assist- 
ance in clearing up the main hurdles in each of the dozen-odd 
economic and social fields of the Mission—from mining to 
taxation and from agriculture to labor—is essential, but mean- 
while how is the social fabric and the shaky economic machine 
to be kept together and made strong enough to sustain the 
effort necessary to carry through the long-term development 
program that lies ahead? Where is the really weak point in 
Bolivian society that is sufficiently susceptible to timely treat- 
ment and reasonably subject to rapid repair, in order to give 
the country a quick and secure start toward the technical 
solution of all of its developmental problems? 


“ Ibid., p. 2. 
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After much deliberation, the Mission decided the answer 
was to be found in the pattern of public administration which 
prevails in Bolivia. As the survey continued, expert after ex- 
pert studied his field and came to the Mission’s staff meetings 
with the report: “Here are the technical answers to Bolivia’s 
needs in my field. But they cannot be put into effect, and I 
cannot guarantee results unless I can be assured of a stable 
and reliable governmental agency with capable civil servants 
to direct the policy and the administration under which my 
field of economic or social development is to take place.” As 
the Mission’s Report explains: 


It is now the belief of the Members of the Mission—and in this 
belief they are supported by the opinion of every Bolivian with 
whom the matter was discussed—that the explanation of the 
paradox [between the potential wealth of Bolivia and its present 
poverty] is to be found in the governmental and administrative 
instability that has consistently marked the history of that 
nation,* 


The Report goes on to say: 


It may, of course, be argued that the failure to develop a firm, 
competent and responsible system of government has been the 
result as well as the cause of Bolivia’s economic under-develop- 
ment. Whatever the priority, today governmental weakness and 
economic debility form the two segments of a single vicious 
circle; each supports and contains the other. 


It is the belief of the Members of the Mission that the circle 
should be attacked on both sides at the same time. Hard but 
practical measures should be taken to improve the basic economy 
of the country. Proposals to this end comprise a large part of 
this Report. But they believe it to be equally essential that a 
cold, realistic and intelligent effort be made concurrently to 


* Ibid. Italics are those of the text of the Report. 
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reduce from within the instability of governmental policy and 
practice. Only within a more solid governmental framework 
will it be possible to proceed with the development projects that 
Bolivia so bitterly requires.** 


It was not with “political instability” alone that the Mis- 
sion was concerned. The question at issue was the entire sys- 
tem of public management in Bolivia. The Report states: 


The instability of [Bolivian] Government policies and adminis- 
tration do not arise solely from the frequent changes of the 
personnel in high office. It is due also to the failure of Bolivia 
to establish, or indeed to make possible, the development of an 
official administrative service of competence and stability. Boli- 
via simply does not possess enough senior (or indeed junior) 
civil servants with ability and experience to handle the problems 
with which the administrative machine must contend." 


This was the main conclusion reached by the Mission, and 
its central recommendation follows the same line of thought. 
Specifically, the Report of the Bolivian Mission proposed that 


the United Nations assist the Bolivian Government in obtaining 
the services of a number of experienced and competent admin- 
istrative officials of unquestioned integrity drawn from a variety 
of countries, and that the Bolivian Government appoint these of- 
ficials on a temporary basis to positions of influence and author- 
ity as integral members of the Bolivian civil service.** 


The Mission applied the term “Administrative Assistant” 
to this hybrid type of civil servant. 


More concretely, the Report recommended that a specific 
agreement with the following provisions be negotiated be- 


™ Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
* Ibid., p. 3. 
* Ibid. Italics are those of the text of the Report. 
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tween the government of Bolivia and the United Nations, ‘to 
run for a period of five years: (1) The Administrative Assis- 
tants, appointed as civil servants by the Bolivian government, 
were to be selected by Bolivia with the assistance of the United 
Nations and were to function within the major Ministries and 
other governmental agencies at a level of authority equivalent 
to that of under-secretary or sub-secretary of the Ministry 
and were to have continual and direct access to the Minister 
at all times. (2) In order to make their technical decisions 
effective, the Administrative Assistants were to have specified 
“duties, responsibilities and powers” as full-fledged Bolivian 
administrators, with “authority adequate to enable them to 
assist effectively in establishment and maintenance of a firm, 
orderly and enlightened public service. . . .”*° (3) One of the 
main duties of the Administrative Assistants was “to organize 
and maintain a comprehensive system of in-training for Boli- 
vian officials. . . . ”*° (4) Although the Administrative Assis- 
tants were to be Bolivian civil servants, their salaries were to 
be “paid by the Bolivian Government in part in Bolivian 
currency, and in part from a grant provided to the Bolivian 
Government from the Technical Assistance funds of the 
United Nations, in the national currency of the individuals 
concerned.”** (5) A “Coordinator of International Personnel 
in Bolivia” who was to be “an official of special competence 
and outstanding character,” was to be similarly selected and 
appointed and was to have the additional status of “Special 
Assistant in the Office of the President.”** 


To guarantee further the implementation of its specific pro- 
posals, the Mission recommended the establishment of addi- 


* Ibid., p. 4. 
” Ibid. 
® Ibid. 
® Ibid. 
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tional agencies, such as a Bolivian Bank of Economic Develop- 
ment, with a manager or associate manager nominated by the 
United Nations, and recommended that the Bolivian govern- 
ment, “in consultation with the appropriate international 
agencies proceed to engage top personnel for the new Bank.” 
The Report goes on to recommend in greater detail the tech- 
nical changes required for improving monetary, fiscal and tax 
administration; the concrete proposals for the further develop- 
ment of mining, agriculture, transportation, power, industry 
and commerce; and the specific measures needed to improve 
the standard of living, labor conditions and social welfare. 
Most of these detailed recommendations follow the standards 
already set forth by sound analysts of economic underdevelop- 
ment and related social problems. The Bolivian Mission hesi- 
tated to propose a rigid plan of details for each of these sub- 
ject-matter fields. It preferred to indicate major lines of de- 
velopment and to suggest priorities among fields and among 
specific proposals within each of the fields, thus leaving room 
for flexibility in actual administration. 


Conclusion of the Formal Agreement 


The Administrative Assistant plan and the related pro- 
posals contained in the Keenleyside Report are strong medi- 
cine. But the Bolivian government and Bolivian leaders have 
on the whole been no more hesitant to accept it than the 
United Nations Mission was to prescribe it. The general plan 
was approved by the representatives of virtually all political 
and economic groups in the country, although there were 
some reservations about details. Some of the most daring 
proposals in the Report originated with the Bolivians them- 


* Ibid., p. 18. 
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selves, who, in some instances, demonstrated less concern over 
ticklish questions of international jurisdiction or domestic 
sovereignty than did United Nations experts themselves as 
they saw their unprecedented proposals take on the flesh and 
blood of an enforceable plan. It is significant that the Report, 
which was so frankly critical of the existing system of govern- 
mental administration in Bolivia,‘ was released by the Bolivian 
government and presented in full by the nation’s press.™ 


However, implementation of the plan was delayed, again 
by events of a political nature similar to those which had 
previously intervened. A presidential election took place in 
May 1951, and when the results of the election showed that 
the most popular candidate had failed to obtain the legally 
required majority, a military Junta was installed. In July 
1951, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Colonel Tomas Suarez, 
informed Secretary-General Trygve Lie that the government 
accepted “in principle” the recommendations of the Keenley- 
side Report, suggested that “an Agreement be concluded with 
the United Nations as soon as possible, to lay down the legal 
principles and contractual obligations deriving from those 
recommendations,’** and requested that United Nations rep- 
resentatives be sent to Bolivia to draft such an agreement. Mr. 


} Lie agreed, and Carter Goodrich, the Secretary-General’s 


representative on the original preparatory mission of 1949, 
was designated as head of the United Nations delegation. 
William Cox of the Legal Department of the United Nations 
and two members of the Keenleyside Mission—David Blelloch 
and the author of this article—were the remaining members 


| of the United Nations delegation. The Bolivian Negotiating 


“See, for example, La Razon (La Paz) which printed the Report in a 
= of four Sunday supplements, 19 August, 2, 9 and 16 September 
1951. 


"Letter dated 27 July 1951. 
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Committee consisted of Dr. Casto Rojas, lawyer and econo- 
mist, who acted as chairman; Alberto Crespo, a Bolivian ad- 
ministrator in the field of both business and government; 
Jaime Palenque, a prominent business man; Rembert Capriles, 
a labor leader; and Walter Montenegro, Bolivian journalist, 


The negotiation of the United Nations-Bolivian agreement 
was carried on in La Paz between 20 and 30 September, and 
the agreement was signed by Dr. Goodrich and Colonel Sua- 
rez on 1 October. The same spirit of collaboration which had 
characterized the joint work carried on with the Bolivians 
during the Keenleyside Mission prevailed during the negotia- 
tion of the agreement. The negotiations were conducted with 
gratifying dispatch, proceeding from basic principles to the 
most detailed implementing procedures. The final drafting 
and styling was a genuine piece of teamwork with the give 
and take by individual members on specific issues sometimes 
running in an inverse direction from their own “side,” if in- 
deed it was ever possible to discern differing “sides,” once the 
issues were thoroughly understood. 


Highlights of the Agreement 


As suggested in the Keenleyside Report, the 1951 Technical | 


Assistance Agreement between Bolivia and the United Nations 
is to run for a period of five years. In addition to the usual 
corps of experts to be furnished by the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies, ten Administrative Assistants are spe- 
cifically provided for under the Agreement. There is to be one 
each in the Ministries of Finance; Agriculture; Labor; Public 
Works; Mines, Petroleum and Economic Affairs; and in the 
Social Security Agency; the Central Bank; the Budget Office; 
the Controller-General’s Office; and finally one in the general 
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field of public administration.** For the posts of Administra- 
tive Assistant the United Nations is to furnish the Bolivian 
government “with the names and qualifications of an adequate 
number of candidates” who are to be “persons of proved ad- 
ministrative and technical experience”; and “from these the 
Government will select and appoint to suitable posts in the 
public service of Bolivia administrative assistants who shall 
serve under the instructions of the Government as its em- 
ployees in accordance with the contracts of employment to 
be concluded between them and the Government.”*? The 
exact terms of these contracts, including the privileges and 
immunities to be extended to the Administrative Assistants 
will be “determined by the Government in agreement with 
the United Nations.”** In addition to salaries equivalent to 
those paid to Bolivian ministerial under-secretaries, the 
United Nations has agreed to make available from its author- 
ized appropriation for technical assistance a cumulative fund 
of $200,000 per year during the life of the Agreement which 
“shall be used primarily to complement the emoluments paid 
the administrative assistants by the Government [and] to 
cover the supplemental costs of their recruitment.”*® 


The Agreement makes it clear that “the full discharge of 
the contract of employment [of the Administrative Assistants] 
is an essential element of the undertakings” ;*° just as it pro- 
vides that “the Contracting Parties accept the essential prin- 
ciples of the Report of the United Nations Technical Assis- 
tance Mission as forming the basis for an organic programme 
for the economic and social development of Bolivia, [and the 


"United Nations Doc. TAB/R.131, 15 October 1951 (Restricted), 
Article 3. 

" Ibid., Article 5. 

* Ibid., Articles 19 and 20. 

" Ibid., Article 13. 

” Ibid., Article 21. 
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United Nations and the Government severally undertake to 
contribute to its execution] in conformity with the terms of 
the present Agreement.”*' Thus the basic provisions for the 
execution of an economic development program are estab. 
lished side by side with the fundamental requirements of a 
more mature system of public administration. 


The main discussions during the negotiations revolved 
around the proposed United Nations Representative, who, 
under the Keenleyside proposals, would have simultaneously 
occupied the position of Coordinator of International Persop- 
nel and Special Assistant in the Office of the President. The 
Bolivian Negotiating Committee felt that the appointment to 
the Coordinator’s post of a foreign official, who, unlike the 
Administrative Assistants, would not be a Bolivian civil ser- 
vant, might create political and legal problems with regard 
to both the Bolivian constitution and the body of interna- 
tional law relating to sovereign states. The United Nations 
negotiators readily comprehended the difficulty, and the fol- 
lowing arrangement was therefore worked out: The Coordin- 
ator-General of the technical assistance program whose tenure 
will extend over the life of the Agreement will be a Bolivian 
“who will be responsible for co-ordinating its projects, plans 
and measures, for harmonizing the work of the administrative 
assistants and experts, and for establishing the necessary lines 
of relationship with the Government.”*? There will also be, 
however, a United Nations Special Representative, who will 
represent the Secretary-General, report to him on the progress 
of the program, help him recruit Administrative Assistants and 
technical experts, and, at the same time, “be available for 
consultation with the President of the Republic and the vari- 
ous Ministers [and] make proposals to the Co-ordinator- 


“ Ibid., Article 1. 
“ Ibid., Article 9. 
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General and to the administrative assistants for the more ef- 
fective execution of the technical assistance programme.”** 


A Supreme Decree was issued simultaneously with the sign- 
ing of the Agreement, establishing, according to the terms of 
the Agreement, the posts and the powers of the Administrative 
Assistants. In broadcasting the terms of the Agreement to the 
public, the President, General Hugh Ballivian, stated: 


The Junta believes that the only sound basis on which the na- 
tion can achieve real and solid progress and utilize its natural 
resources to full advantage is a drastic revision of its administra- 
tive methods and the introduction of new systems which accord 
with the modern concept of a State. 


The Government will spare no effort to insure the full appli- 
cation of the technical assistance programme, deeming it to be 
an essential prerequisite to obtaining that international financial 
aid which is its necessary counterpart within the programme of 
international co-operation undertaken by the United Nations... 


At the same time, it is essential for the Bolivian people to realize 
that not all assistance can or should come from the outside. 
The success or failure of the plan which the Junta is accepting 
today depends to a great extent on the willingness and resolution 
of the Bolivian people to carry it out to the fullest possible 
degree. 

I therefore appeal most sincerely and earnestly to my fellow citi- 
zens to forget the political differences which may divide them 
and to constitute a single front to conquer, once and for all, 
with the help of the United Nations, the poverty, backwardness 
and ignorance which still beset large sections of the population 
—that is, our own brothers. 


The stage was now set for the concrete implementation of 
the Agreement and the launching of the priority projects of 
the Keenleyside Report. 


“ Ibid., Article 10. 
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Implementation of the Agreement 


Soon afterwards, in December 1951, Secretary-General 
Lie announced the appointment of Dr. Goodrich as Special 
Representative, while the Bolivian government announced the 
appointment of Mr. Crespo to the post of Coordinator-Gen- 
eral. Both these appointments auger well for the Bolivian 
project. Dr. Goodrich is an outstanding economist with con- 
siderable experience in the international field and is the 
United Nations official whose work on the Bolivian project 
has extended over the longest span of time. Mr. Crespo was 
not only a member of the Bolivien Negotiating Committee 
but is also a person of notable administrative competence, 
with a mature background in business management and con- 
siderable experience in Bolivian government and politics. 


In January 1952 Mr. Crespo joined Dr. Goodrich at United 
Nations Headquarters to work on recruitment and related 
matters. Contributing to their efforts at this stage was the 
valuable body of additional experience possessed by United 
Nations officials in the Secretariat, who have maintained a 
continuing interest in the “Bolivian Operation.” These include 
Dr. Keenleyside, who was appointed Director-General of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration shortly 
after his return from Bolivia, and the Deputy Director-Gen- 
eral, Dr. Martinez-Cabanas, who, it will be recalled, was one 
of the earliest United Nations officials to go to La Paz for 
technical assistance discussions. Both of these officials had a 
fund of experience in governmental management, economic 
planning and public administration in their own countries, as 
well as the extensive knowledge which they and their col- 
leagues had acquired in the field of technical assistance.“ 
“Dr. Keenleyside had been Deputy Minister of Resources and Develop- 
ment of Canada. Dr. Martinez-Cabanas had been a Director of the 


Department of National Assets of Mexico, an over-all administrative and 
planning agency. 
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Technical 
and Human Resources 


SPECIALISTS CONCERNED WITH 
local, regional and national economic development programs 
have long realized that it is premature to plan specific proj- 
ects of industrial and agricultural development without the 
support of elementary governmental services like public roads, 
education and public health. Where the lack of public edu- 
cation may mean the impossibility of operating new enter- 
prises, where the absence of public health services threatens 
widespread epidemics, where lack of family care services causes 
chronic absenteeism, a governmental public welfare system 
is as essential to economic development as are machines. 


The Role of Public Administration 


From the beginning of its work in the field of technical as- 
sistance, the United Nations has also recognized the vital role 
which sound public administration can play in promoting 
economic and social development. The attempt to assist under- 
developed countries to cope with the important governmental 
problems of budget control and fiscal management precipi- 
tated technical assistance projects squarely into the field of 
public administration. In connection with a Venezuelan tech- 
nical assistance survey of 1948, undertaken before the general 
technical assistance program was launched, the United Na- 


tions had reported: 
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As initially conceived, this programme was of a purely fiscal 
nature, but it subsequently branched out to embrace practically 
all fields of public administration and now includes such mat. 
ters as a census of government employees; reorganization of the 
structure of the whole national administration; establishment of 
a civil service system, including the recruitment, training and 
promotion of government officials and employees . . . reform of 
budgetary procedures . . . inauguration of a governmental audit; 
centralization of government purchasing and distribution of 
supplies; clarification of fiscal relations between central and 
local authorities. . . .*° 


In a definition of basic policy for the expanded program of 
technical assistance, a report prepared by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in collaboration with the specialized agencies stated that 


those responsible for execution of the technical assistance pro- 
gramme will wish to satisfy themselves that the requesting Gov- 
ernment will . . . undertake the sustained efforts required for 
successful development, including the organization and adequate 
support of administrative services capable of progressively as- 
suming responsibility for the administration of operating pro- 
grammes. . . .*® 


This emphasis upon the importance of efficient govern- 
mental management resulted in the decision to make “public 
administration” a special field of technical assistance along 
with social welfare and economic development. As early as 
February 1948 the Economic and Social Council adopted a 
Brazilian proposal that there be established, under the aegis 
of the United Nations, an International Centre for Training 


“Technical Assistance for Economic Development Available Through 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies (Lake Success, United 
Nations Department of Economic Affairs, 1948), p. 90. 
“Technical Assistance for Economic Development: Plan for an expanded 
co-operative programme through the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies (Lake Success, United Nations, 1949), p. 18. 
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in Public Administration.*’ Following favorable action by the 
General Assembly, the Secretary-General convened the first 
seminar of the Centre in the autumn of 1950. 


In June 1951, a Special Committee on Public Administra- 
tion Problems was appointed by the Technical Assistance 
Administration to make a further study of the problem. The 
Committee reported: 


Technical assistance projects already undertaken by the United 
Nations continually demonstrate that in practically every at- 
tempt to solve technical and economic problems, there are a 
number of fundamental requirements of an administrative na- 
ture, requirements of organization, staff, budget, planning, and 
procedure. Moreover it has been discovered in one technical 
assistance project after another, in fields such as agriculture, 
industry, mining or power, that a prior need is to provide those 
basic communications and utilities which are usually considered 
to be governmental functions, those domestic administrative 
méasures which are most likely to originate or stimulate econo- 
mic development in individual fields, and those governmental 
programmes of social amelioration which will assist the people 
of the nation in undertaking the arduous tasks which lie ahead. 
By definition this is the role of public administration. ** 


It is of interest that the Chairman of this Committee, H. J. 
van Mook, a life-long Dutch colonial administrator, was sub- 
sequently appointed Director of the Public Administration 
Division of the United Nations Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration. 


During the year 1951 there have been further developments 
in the United Nations technical assistance field which paral- 


“See G. Martinez-Cabanas, “Technical Assistance in Public Administra- 
tion,” United Nations Bulletin, 1 October 1950, pp. 315-17. 

“Standards and Techniques of Public Administration, with special refer- 
ence to Technical Assistance for Under-developed Countries (New York, 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration, 1951), p. 4. 
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leled the “Bolivian Operation.” In helping to launch the new 
state of Libya, for example, the United Nations has taken the 
responsibility of assisting in the establishment of an entirely 
new government. In December 1951 the government of Indo- 
nesia asked the United Nations Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration for an executive in fiscal matters who, as in the case 
of the Bolivian Administrative Assistants, will serve as an 
actual member of the Indonesian civil service. 


The Anthropological Approach 


Thus, for some three years the United Nations has been 
building up a reservoir of skills and techniques in the field of 
public administration which are receiving their first major 
test in the “Bolivian Operation.” The question now arises as 
to the transmissibility of techniques from developed to under- 
developed countries. This transmission must take account of 
cultural as well as technical, ethnological as well as adminis- 
trative factors. 


Although the particular political and social setting in any 
underdeveloped country necessitates modifications in the tech- 
niques coming from developed states, such modifications are 
not totally unfamiliar. Most “developed” countries which pos- 
sess aboriginal or unassimilated or depressed populations are 
accustomed to adapting standard practices to the particular 
needs of these populations. 


However, it should be remembered that where an inter- 
national team of experts is concerned the problem of adapta- 
tion involves more than the relationship between two differing 
cultures. Each member of the team may represent a different 
nationality with attendant differences of general cultural out- 
look and specific administrative habits. There are also personal 
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differences of a psychological and philosophical nature. These 
differences must be harmoniously resolved within a common 
framework of analysis if a coherent body of proposals is to 
emerge. 


The fifteen experts of the Keenleyside Mission, representing 
a dozen different fields of specialized technique, came from 
ten different countries. But there was a unanimity in their gen- 
eral approach, a tendency to interrelate their technical spe- 
cialities with the over-all problems, a genuinely sympathetic 
understanding of the Bolivian people and their difficulties, a 
common emphasis upon the search for implementing and 
administrative devices, a keen appreciation of the important 
distinction which exists between knowing the technical answer 
and transmitting the technique of its application. 


As the roster of the Keenleyside Mission shows, the United 
Nations experts represented not only the technical and admin- 
istrative talents of their respective countries, but they also had 
a considerable amount of training and experience in the so- 
cial sciences, economics, sociology, political science and an- 
thropology. If they were not specifically students of compara- 
tive culture or ethnology, they had the viewpoint of the mod- 
ern anthropologist, which means, at the least, that they were 
not adherents of the belief that they were transmitting a “su- 
perior civilization,” and at the most, that they were conscious 
of the positive values of the culture with which they were 
dealing. Whether this historical and cultural understanding 
among the United Nations experts will prove sufficient to 
satisfy the criticisms of anthropologists as they evaluate the 
accomplishments of the technical assistance program is a 
question that will bear watching in the future. 
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Potential Sources of Information 


In addition to the expert knowledge being provided to 
Bolivia by the United Nations and the specialized agencies, 
it should be noted that, judging by the experience of the Mis- 
sion, there is a highly valuable and ever-ready source of tech- 
nical and statistical information among officials of Member 
nations of the United Nations located in Latin America. The 
Mission also found that in offering such technical and infor- 
mational services, diplomatic and foreign service officers fre- 
quently proceeded with noticeable detachment from national 
bias. Moreover, some of the richest and most relevant ex- 
perience in the technical assistance field is to be found in the 
many projects already launched, especially in South America, 
by the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, the official fore- 
runner of the United States Point Four Program. It is also 
interesting to note in this connection that improved public 
administration in underdeveloped areas was considered to be 
one of the specific objectives of the Point Four Program.‘ 


Human Resources and Capacities 


If it be assumed that technical assistance will be available 
in a form adapted to the social and cultural needs of the 
people, a fundamental question still remains. Does Bolivia 
possess the capacity to manage, to administer and ultimately 


“See the statement by Secretary of State Dean Acheson in “Hearings 


Before the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States Senate 
on an Act for International Development,” 30 March 1950, p. 11. Even 
before the enactment of the United States Point Four Program, President 
Truman, in proposing aid to the Greek government as early as 1947, 
offered “the assistance of experienced American administrators, econo- 
mists, and technicians to insure that the financial and other aid given 
to Greece shall be used effectively in creating a stable and self-sustaining 
economy and in improving its public administration.” Department of 
State Bulletin, Vol. XVI, No. 403, 23 March 1947, p. 534. 
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to maintain an efficient public service of its own after the 
period of international technical and administrative assistance 
is over? 


The answer seems to be that, apart from the lack of spe- 
cialized training and opportunities for professional develop- 
ment, Bolivia is able to produce the normal distribution of 
capable and mediocre men. It has sometimes been asserted 
that there are racial, psychological, social or class cleavages 
in Bolivia which create barriers to the cooperation and coor- 
dination requisite for the effective management of the state 
and its public agencies, even if properly organized. But one 
can observe in Bolivia, as in other underdeveloped lands, 
enough instances of effective management and high-level ad- 
ministration to cast considerable doubt upon such a general- 
ization. There is no reason to suppose that Bolivians suffer 
from any innate defects which inevitably prevent them from 
performing technical skills or managerial tasks in an efficient 
manner. The Keenleyside Report says in this connection: 


In Bolivia, as elsewhere, the most important single national re- 
source is to be found in the energy, character and intelligence 
of its people . . . About two-thirds of this population . . . con- 
sists almost entirely of Indians of Quechua and Aymara stock. 
It was upon these two peoples that the Inca civilization and its 
predecessors were based. The Aymara and Quechua of the 
present day are tough, hard-working, frugal people who have 
inherited much of the capacity for social cohesion and discipline, 
and much of the ingenuity and manual skill that were displayed 
so prominently by their ancestors.®° 


It is from the ranks of these people, as was recognized by the 
Report, that the nation will continue to draw the workers it 


” Report of the United Nations Mission of Technical Assistance to Boli- 
via, op. cit., p. 2. 
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needs for its mines, factories and fields. And, to an increasing 
extent, it will recruit from among them the clerks and mer- 
chants of its business organizations, and the supervisors and 
managers of its economic and governmental institutions. 


This is the national manpower upon which the ultimate 
success of the technical assistance program will depend in 
Bolivia. The establishment of the office of the Bolivian Coor- 
dinator-General, pursuant to the United Nations Agreement, 
is a clear recognition of the key role which the Bolivian people 
must play. Meanwhile, the intervening period will require a 
corps of foreign-recruited, Bolivian-assimilated Administrative 
Assistants and a team of international technical personnel who 
can help the developing Bolivian civil service transmit to the 
Bolivian people not only the technical answers to their eco- 
nomic and social problems, but confidence in their own unused 
resources and human capacities. 


Investment Capital 


Over and beyond the provision of technical knowledge, and 
the human ability to absorb and utilize it, there remains the 
further element which must inevitably play a major role in 
the ultimate success or failure of the program. For the rapid 
development of Bolivian resources there is needed 


the maximum mobilization of domestic financial resources and 
of the foreign exchange income of Bolivian industries for econo- 
mic development. This effort however will not be sufficient and 
must be supplemented by the inflow of foreign capital. Without 

. a vast increase in capital investment Bolivia cannot expect 
the results that . . . could mark an era of unexampled achieve- 
ment.®! 


* Ibid., p. 3. 
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Obviously, the role of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 

















re. | tion and Development as well as the International Monetary 
and ! Fund will be a crucial one at this point. Collaboration and 
support will also have to be solicited from other Members 
of the United Nations. 
nate 
en | However, the Keenleyside Report recognized that 
r- 
ent, » Capital, whether public or private, and whether from foreign 
ple | or domestic sources, will not now be invested in Bolivia in any 
ea significant measure unless the prospective investors can be satis- 
tive | fied that there exists a persuasive prospect of reasonable security 
who | and profit.°? 
the 
- Conclusion 
sed 
To achieve this is one of the many tasks which will devolve 
upon Bolivia and its team of international assistants. Though 
i the prospects for success are more favorable than ever before, 
the road ahead will not be easy. The assumption that a sov- 
nd | eign, though inadequately developed, country can have its 
he | internal affairs effectively managed as a result of external 
in | Stimuli of the technical assistance type involves distinct risks. 
iq_| There is always the possibility that a less sympathetic govern- 


ment coming into power might relax the bonds of effective 

| collaboration. In any case, there will be many unforeseen 
id problems to solve during the course of actual operations in 
0- this unprecedented realm of international collaboration. But 
id) the remedy now being applied is no more drastic than cir- 
ut | cumstances require. The program is completely devoid of the 
| old imperialism. Though admittedly altruistic, it is realistic. 
; Above all, it attempts to hold fast to the requirements of eco- 


* Ibid. 
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